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RELATIONS OF STATES. 



TifR Senate resumed the consideration of the following llcsolntions, 
submitted by Mr. Davis, on the 1st of March: 

1. lienolml, Tliiit, in the iuloption of the FcmUm-uI Constitution, tin; States sulopt- 
ing tlu! Sivnjo iictod severally iis free and iiKlepctideiit soveniij^iities, (lelogMtin*; ti por- 
tion of tlicir powers (o be exereiscd by the Fednral (lovcnimeiil for the increased 
sccnrity of each against danjiors. domcslic as well as foreign; and tliid any inter- 
meddling by any one or more fSlates, or by a (.'Otnbinution of (heir oili/ens, wiilj tlie 
donjeslic institutions of the others, on any pretext whatever, political, n)oral, or 
religions, with a view to their disturbance or subversion, is in vio!ali(jn of the Con- 
slituiion, insulting to the States so interfered with, endangers their doniostie peace 
and tranrpiility — objects for wliich the CoJistitntiou was formed — and, by necessary 
consequence, tends to weaUen and destroy the Union- itself. 

2. Jitisolvcfl, That negro slavery, as it exists in fifteen States of this Union, coni- 
foses an important portion of their domestic institutions, inlu-rited from their smces- 
tors, a!\d existing at the adoption ot the Constitution, by which it is recogni/.oil as 
constituting an impr)rtanl element in the ai){>ortiontnent of powers among the States ; 
and that no ch.'xnge of opinion or feeling on the part of the non-sla voholding States 
of tlie Union, in relation to this institution, can ji.'stify them, or their citizens, in 
open or covert attacks thereon, wifli a view to its overthrow ; and thi'.l all such 
attacks are in manifest violation of the mutual and solemn [)ledge to protect and 
defend each other, given by the States respectively on entering into the constitutional 
compact which formed the Union, and are ;i manifest breach of f;ath, and a violation 
of the most solemn obligations. 

3. Resolved, That the union of tlicsc States rests on the equality of riglils and 
privileges among its members; and that it is especially duty of the Senate, which 
represents the States in their sovereign capacity, to resist all attempts to discriuiinatc 
either in relation to persons or property in the Teri itories. which are the common 
possessions of the United States, so as to give advauiagcs to the cili/.ens of one Slate 
which are not equally assured to tliose of every other Slate. 

4. Resolved, That neither Congress nor a Territorial legislature, whether by direct 
legislation, or legislation of an iiulirect and unfriendly character, possess power to 
annul or impair the constitutional right of any citizen of the United States to take 
bis slave property into the common Territories, and there hold and enjoy the same 
while the territorial condition remnins. 

5. Resolved, That if experience should at any time prove that the judicial and 
executive authority do not i)ossess means to insure adequate ])rotecti'-:i to constitu- 
tional rights in a Territory, and if the territorial government should fail or refuse to 
provide the necessary remedies for that [)urpose, it will be the duty of Congress to 
supply that deficiency. 

6. Resolved, Thai the inhabitants of a Territory of tlic United States, Avhen they 
rightfully form a constitution to be admitted as a State into ihe Unicm, may then, for 
the first time, like the people of a Slate when forming a new constitution, decide for 
themselves whether slavery, as a domestic institution, shall be maintained or pro- 
hibited within their jurisdiction ; and "they shall be received into the Union with or 
wiiliout slaverx', as their constitution may prescribe at the time ol" their adtJiission." 

"i". Resolved, That the provision of the Constitution for the renditic'.^ of fugitives 
from service or labor, without the adoption of which tlie Union could not have i)een 
formed, and that the laws of 1793 and 1850, which were enacted to secure its execu- 
tion, and the main features of which, being similar, bear the imprc-vs of nearly 
seventy years of sanction by the highest judicial authority, should be honestly and 
faithfully observed and maintained by all who enjoy the benefits of our conipact of 
union; and that all acts of individuajs or of State Legislatures to defeat the purpose 
or niiiiify the requirements of tliat provision, and the laws nvide in pursu.'ince of it, 
are hostile in character, subversive of the Constitution, and revolutionary in their 
eli'ect. 

Mr. CHESNUT. Mr. President, the resolutions introduced by the 
Senator from Mississippi are just, and therefore wise. In regard to the 
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subjects of \\\\n']\ they treat, they antiouncc the true doctrine of the Con- 
Ktit.utioii. Aniouf^ other things, they denounce two fjapital political 
heresies: tliat wliieli claims soverei"?;?! power for the .Government, un- 
limited power over this sulyect ; atid that which claims sovereit^n power 
for the inhahitsints of a Territory. One lends straightway to despotism. 
The other, hy yielding to usurpation, abandons the t$jity and abdicates 
the just authority of the Government. 1 oppose both. So entirely do 
1 concur in the i>rinciples and the policy announced by the resolutions, 
that I had intended on this occasion to discuss them closely and fully ; 
but as they have been compassed already by my friend from Texas, 
[Mr. WioPALii,] who spoke the other day on this subject, and as 1 
shall have mucli (;lse to say, and may speak more directly hereafter, I 
will relieve the Seiuite from tjlie pain of being carried over the same 
ground on those points, and adidress myself to some cognate matters in 
which the interests of the country are concerned. 

Since the first Monday of last December, notable scenes have been 
presented at the Federal Capitol. The representatives of the people of 
the States and the representatives of the States themselves, brought 
together under the provisions of a common Constitution, assembled 
here with excited feelings and opposing thoughts. The collisions thus 
produced have made manifest to the world the wide and growing 
estrangement between them. The opposing forces have had one angry 
conflict ; and now, each standing on its own ground, they present them- 
selves front to front with lowering aspect of distrust, discontent, and 
mutual hostility. Again, they are preparing for another, a fiercer, a 
grander, and, sir, can we hope a final struggle ? The smoke of the first 
encounter having passed away, it may be of some Import to survey the 
field, and to explore calmly the causes which have brought us into this 
conflict. I enter upon this inquiry with no view to agitate, but I trust 
with the better motive of ascertaining and recognizing the truth ; that 
justice may prevail ; that the rights of each and the good of all may be 
secured. 

For the distracted condition in which the country is found, many 
causes have been assigned, varying and sometimes opposite, according 
to the predilections, prejudices and positions of those who observe. 
Domestic African slavery, as it exists in some of these States, is a cause 
very proximate for present irritation and disturbance ; but, sir, beyond 
this, there is yet another cause, which I have long noticed, which has 
been observed before, and which is of great force. It is the miscon- 
ception in most cases, in others the ignorance, of the relations of the 
States to each other, and of the Federal Government to the States ; in 
short, of our system of governments. But there is yet another cause 
underlying all. It is a false and fatal theory of society ; a mischievous 
misapprchc^.ision of the true relations of men to each other, to Govern- 
ment and to society. 

The vitality which is in the anti-slavery party arises out of this false 
theory, proceeds on this misapprehension. The life of their creed is 
the equality of all men of all races naturally, and therefore should be 
socially and politically. Their system is theoretical, and altogether 
French, of the period of "victorious anarchy." These gentlemen seem 
to me to disregard the world as it is, and to ignore the iessons of expe- 
rience ; whereas the people of the South, and the Democratic party of 
the North, generally adopt difl'erent opinions. They regard mau as he 
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really is, not as presented by the imagination of idealists. They rejj^ard 
the races with their natural inecnialitie«, varying :u\paeities, and dillViring 
necessities. They believe that government, to exercise wisely tiie 
functions for which it was instituted on earth, must be of continual 
growth ; assuming such forms, and providing such laws, as the luitural 
inequalities, varying capacities, «nd dilVering necessities of the distinct 
people upon whom it acts may from time to time recpiire. Witii these, 
experience is the great teacher which holds the light, while reason 
applies such tea(;hing to secure the steady advancement of society, and 
provides for the wants of its members. (3nc is absolute theory, excogi- 
tated from the brain of the cyclopedists, resting on visions of dreamers, 
which all history proves to be unsteady, explosive, and destructive. 
Amid eternal confusion, it is ever busy in the endless task of dilapida- 
tion and reconstruction. The other view proceeds upon the laws of 
nature, and the experience of the world. It moves on the accumula- 
tion of well-tried facts, grouped by generalization, and imported into 
the ever-growing science of human government. It adopts a |)hiloso- 
phy which insures steadiness, peace, and advai»cement. 

Here is a fundamental ditt'crence between ns ; a conflict of ideas; 
and according to the prevalence of one or the other must our system of 
government survive or perish. Now, sir, let us look into these causes, 
and see the practical bearing of them upon the condition of the country. 

The anti-slavery feeling and action of the North proceed from a 
combination of elements. One is honest and earnest, though mis- 
guided, in which the understanding is narrowed by prgudicc, and rea- 
son and judgment subservient to passion, wild, blind, self-righteous and 
reckless ; this is fanaticism. Another party, embracing the mass, is 
unspecnlative, though impressible. This, without being possessed of 
fanaticism, or perceiving the purpose and ruinous tendency of the com- 
bination, sulfers itself to be drawn into the vortex to swell the power of 
a third and controlling element, which is purely political. This last 
seizes upon the other two and converts them to its own use, which is 
the attainment of political power. This combination now controls 
nearly every iion-slaveholding State of the Union ; threatens to iiigulf 
the Constitution, and sweep from the country every vestige of that great 
heritage which has been transmitted by a common ancestry. It con- 
stitutes the Ilepubliciin ])arty, as it is called, in tliis year of grace I860; 
and against such a power we must cry, " To your tents, oh ! Israel," 
and leave the issue to the God of battles. 

Lot us examine what this |)arty seeks to accomplish, by wiuit jneans, 
and what will be the result if it succeeds. 

They seek the euianeipatioji of the negro slaves in the Uniit'l States 
— one portion directly and by force, if needs be ; the other by tlie longer 
way of circumvention, ]5oth aim at the same end — t lie abolition of 
slavery in the Utiited States. The relative proportion of these ele- 
ments cannot accurately be stated; but I suppose it will be fiiir to 
assiime that all those who arc sympathizers of the notorious I^rown, 
those who canonize his memory, and sing peans to his najne and lame, 
are of the (irst class; and the proof is that their nnmliers are great. 
The third element is more nn(jiiestional)le in shape and identity. We 
know it to l>e large, conij)lete in organization, adroit and energetic in 
action. Those who compose it seek also to abolish slavery in the 
United States. They procluini. however, that they do not intend to 
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intcrforo witli slavery in tlic Stales, but, at the same time, deelave llieir 
purpose to restriet it; to prevent its expatisioii ; to exeiudc it from tlio 
Territories; to liein it in, that iiiereiisiiig nuuihors may press upon the 
means of suhsistcnee ; to nuike it, if tliey ean, not only worthless, but 
burdensome; to destroy its rehttions, and thus Ibree the exodus of one 
or tlic otiier race from tlie regions tiiey now occupy in tlie South. 

But tills is a slow process. Tlie ti-eneral object is to be ]iressed on to 
a more rapid conclusion, if it can be done. Meanwhile, for this pur- 
pose, all the batteries of aji'itation are to play their ceaseless thunders. 
Pulpit politicians, pamphleteers, speech-mongers, and all the other 
howiin*^ elements of n hellish etiginery, are to irritate, disturl), and 
endanger. The demon of civil discord, too, is to be invoked, that all 
the horrors may revel at the same time in the same infernal diince. 

Mr. rresident, let us suppose for a mouicnt that abolition is aceom- 
|)lishcd ; that its triumph has been gratefidly celebrated l)y a grand 
libation of the blood of every slaveholder ; that the meek eyes of its 
advocates are glittering with satisfaction over the blighted tields and 
smoking ruins of a liery desolation — and then ask, what is gained ? 
Ay, sir, that is a pregnant cpiestion, whicli the country may well heed, 

1 will not speak of the dissipation of the sublime idea of a great and 
just Republic of confederated States covering a continent ; I will not 
speak of the annihilation of a nascent power looming up into such vast 
proportions that its shadow already covers the civilized earth ; nor of 
the abandonment of a higii and holy trust; nor of the injustice to the 
unborn millions that may follow ; nor of the hoarse jeers of reassured 
despotism, when we prove the incapacity of even civilized man for self- 
government. Tliese are the themes of the orator, and to the orator I 
leave them. In this practical day, I will address myself to more mate- 
rial considerations. 

Who, then, will be benefited by the abolition of slavery in the United 
States ? No man, woman, or cliild, of any race, or of any condition. 
If any beneiit c:in result from such an achievement, it will redound to 
the interest of foreign people and foreign ]»ower. Yes, sir, wittingly 
or unwittingly, the anti-slavery party of this day is laboring for tlie 
interests of foreign power and people, and against tlie interests of every 
laborer in the United States,, free or slave, North or South, as I will 
attempt to show. 

If abolition l)c confined to the United States, wdiat will be the result? 
The lirst result will be such an enhanced price of the produelions of 
slave labor elsewhere, consequent on the diminislied supply, that tlioae 
States then retaining slavery would bound forward with such power and 
prosperity as would be without a parallel, except in the instance of this 
country and a few others at the time England passed her emnncijtation 
jt 't. Cuba and Brazil would be the beneficiaries of the lirst result. 
Under tiie combined influence of enhanced price and diminished sup- 
ply, there would follow a demand for more and cheap labor; tlie Afri- 
can slave trade would be re-opened, for, under the condition of things 
which would exist on the abolition of slavery here, I doubt if there 
exists power enough in the world, even if the world were inclined to 
exert it, either to suppress or diminish it, ]t is most piobablo that, 
under sucli circanistanees, the necessities of the world, even Central 
America and South America, would be brought to the adoption of the 
system of African slavery. If that should be done, it would strike down 
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the proud prciimiiiciicc of tliis Cotiferleracy, and transrcr ilic power of 
this coiitiiioiit furtljcr KO'ith. Tlic lirsl; result tltcu wouhl Ijc for the ben- 
olit of Spain and Jjni/Ji, or oilier ootmlries havinjj^ tills institution, ^ 

But suppose that, under the combined pressure of the other civilized 
powers of the earth, Spain and I5ra/ii succumb to its iiilluenee, and 
emancipation at once became universal : what then would be the result ? 
Great Britain, with her skill, capital, energy, perseverance, mid intelli- 
<,^encc, conimandinjLC such vast rej;i,ions in Africa, Asia, the East and 
West Indies, so well adapted to tropical productions, would command 
them all. Under the influence of enhanced price and diminished sup- 
ply, she would be able so to stimulate and establish her system of shi- 
very — her system of free labor, as she calls it, but slavery in fact — as to 
give her a virtual monopoly of all those productions. That would 
enable her retrieve the blunders of the past, and would replace her upon 
the throne. In the center of the v.'orld, reposinj^ on conscious strength, 
without a rival or the fear of rivalry, she would again stretch her scepter 
through the earth and dominate the globe. The other countries of the 
world, and the United States more especially, dwarfed and humiliated, 
must thencefortli move at her will beneath the shadow of uncpicstioned 
power. Such would be the second result of the abolition of slavery. 
It redounds to the establishment of English power, the ]>redominance 
of English commerce, the overshndowing, overwhelming power of that 
mighty J']inpirc. Sir, that is the second result to wliich the ellbrts of 
the anti-slavery party tend. 

Mr. PiN.'sident, it is well to see what has been done on this subject. 
The emanci!)a.tion of the slaves in the United States would not now be 
an experisiK.'iit witJi us. Other nations in this century have led the way 
in that policy. Their example is before ns for warning and instruction. 
If we arc among those who cannot learn by e.\i>encnce, we must be 
given over to impending destructio!i. It is curious to observe how 
plainly written are the lessons of the past. Let ns see what classes of 
|iersons, what arguments, what jibilosoitliy lullnenced the British Parlia- 
ment thirty years ago to abolisli slavery in the West Indies. I ask leave 
to read from British aulhorit.v — from the London Quarterly Review 
of 1831: 

" But the bulk of tlicin rculij know riothino- of llio diflicul tics with ^vliich the sub- 
ject is sunouiidcil. Tlicy are diroctod solely t)y abstrfict notions of justice .md 
ir.imanity. uhiuli cannot he denied to be among she best of all liunian incentives to 
action, when under the control of kiiO'.vled<re or discretion; but, when deprived of 
this salutnry restraint, are among the most falacious guides it is jmssible to follow. 
They conceive it to be their duty, at all hazards, to rescue the African, whom ihey 
invariably ])aiiif to themselves as niild, tractal)le, and industrious, out of the hands 
of a master who is always represented as inliuman and opi>ressive; and imagine that 
as soon as the iiat of manumission shall liave issued from the British Senate, the 
work of incicy will Ijo perfect, and tiie reign of j)eacc and happineis will liegin. 
From the whcle Icnor of their woi'ds and action, it, is evident that the}'' noiihcr know 
the facts, nor limlcrstand ih.e grounds, upon which iheir opinions ought to be found- 
ed ; and like inaiiy other well meaning, but incompetent legislators, they stir up and 
promote ip.novali(iii.i of which ihey aic qualified neither V)y their habits nor by their 
acquirements 1o foresee the consequences, immediate or ultimate. 

"Ne.xt to thf'se, we may advert to a small but compact plialan.v of politicians, who 
affect a deep interest in the slate of the negroes in tlie West. Indies, and make com- 
mon cause with the Abolitionists, in order that they may be ushered iiito public 
place or jiu'ilic favor upon their shoulders. With thesu slavery may be regarded us 
a kind of stock in trade, and the woes of the sons of Africa are valuable — ut jmris 
placeiint. el dec/'inuilio fat. On the hustings at elections, in halls and societi';s, at 
forenoon meetings, and in taveniS; when toasts and speeches begin after dinner, 
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Bcorccly a single opportunitv oflers in which some orator or other docs not Introduce 
the nejiroca, for the sole purpose of f?ai«iing the votes or fftvor of men infinitely bettor 
than hinisclf, and with whoso simplicity and credulity, ns soon as he has taken his 
departure, lie is delii,'hte(l to make himself merry with his friends and associates."— 
QuartcHit Review for 1831, vol. 45, p. 212. 

Such, Mr. Prcsidont, was a description of the anti-slavcry party, in 
1831, in Kiigland. Although it is mild in phrase, soft in coloring, yet 
it is clear and comprehensive in outline. How far it is a correct por- 
traiture of Use anti-slavcry party of this day, 1 leave to the world to 
determine ; hut this 1 will say, that the party now is far less excnsablc, 
because it has had the benelit of experience, in the example of a fatal 
experiment. Let us now sec what this party did for England, and what 
for the race emancipated. 

Anterior to the year 1808, Great Britain had the command of the 
productions of the tropical regions. In that year she abolished the 
slave trade. The diminution of cheap and abundant labor thus pro- 
duced lost her that command. Spain and Portugal seized the advan- 
tage, and stimulated the African slave trade, and, by procuring cheap 
and abundant labor, were soon enabled not only to rival but surpass 
Great Britain in tropical productions from Cuba and Brazil. The im- 
portance of gaining this command is strikingly set forth by a very able 
and eminent writer, from whom I will make some citations : 

"During [said McQueen] the fearful struggle of a quarter of a century, for her 
existence as a nation, ag.ainst the power and resources of Europe, directed by the most 
intelligent but remorseless military ambition against her, the covimand of the pro- 
ductions of the torrid zone, and the advantageous commerce which that atforded, gave 
to Great Britain the power and the resources which enabled her to meet, to combat, 
and to overcome her numerous and reckless enemies on every battle-field, whether by 
sea or by land, throughout the world. In her the world saw realized the fabled giant 
of antiquity. With her hundred hands she grasped her foes in every region under 
heaven, and crushed them with resistless energy." 

Again : 

" The increased cultivation and prosperity of foreign tropical possessions is become 
so great, and is advancing so rapidly the power and resources of other nations^ that 
these are embarrassing this country [England] in all her commercial relations, in 
her pecuniary resources, and in all her political relations and negotiations." 

Under this state of affairs, the English people, the English statesman, 
became very keenly alive to the disadvantages they had suffered by this 
loss, and looked about for means to remedy the evils which they had 
produced. I quote again from Mr. McQueen : 

'«If" » # * # "the cultivation of the tropica! territories of other 
Powers be not opposed and checked by British tropical cidtivation, then the interests and 
the power of such States will rise iiilo a preponderance over those of Great Britain, 
and the power and the influence of the latter will cease to be felt, feared, and respect- 
ed, amongst the civilized and powerful nations of the world," 

These citations from Mr. McQueen are taken from a recent publica- 
tion on colonization, by Dr. Christy. 

How to oppose and check the cultivation of the tropical territories 
of other Powers, and increase Iter own, became a question of prime im- 
l)ortance. Tiiis could be done either by an increase of cheap labor 
frotn abroad, or by increasing to tiie sufficient extent the i)rodnctions of 
the labor already there. To reopen the African slave trade w ith Eng- 
land was impossible, and voluntai-y immigration from other couutric? 
could not be expected. The only resource left, therefore, was the in- 
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creased production, to a suflicient extent, of tlic laborers already tlierc. 
This expcctatioji proceeded on t!ie absurd idea tliat one free negro 
would produce more than two slaves. The stimulus of wages was to 
ell'ect the result. But connected with this was the overcunning idea 
that, by proving slavery to be a great "economic error," the other 
Powers of the earth would abolish slavery everywhere, and Great 
Uritaiu be thus enal>led to retrieve the blunders which slic had com- 
mitted, and regain the predominance which she had lost. Hence the 
emancipation act, which was consummated in 1838. The first fruits 
of that act are strikingly exhibited in the following, a table showing the 
condition of the islands, the exports in the several years of slavery, 
apprenticeship, and freedom : 



SUGAR KXl'OUTHl) 

flOlli— 



St. Vincent 
Tiinidud.... 

Januiic.i 



Total W. Indies, 
in cwt 



AvcraRo of 
1S31, iunl m?„ throo 
yoiirs of slavery 



23,400,000 lbs. 
18, .02a tons. 
80,080 lilids. 



AvcrnRO of 
183'., 18;«;, and Lss;, throo 
yuiirs oC apprciitiuusliip. 

22,500,000 lbs. 
18,255 tons. 
02,900 hlids. 



Avcrnge of 
ISSO, 1810, aii3 1841, throo 
j eara of freedom. 



14,100,000 lbs. 
14,828 tons. 
34,415 hlids. 



2,39G,t84 cwt. 



3,841,153 cwt. I 3,47t,592 cwt. 



Statement showing the quantities of sugar produced in Jamaica in the years IS^SO, 1851, 

and 1852, comjnlcd. from official documents. 
Years. Sugar. 

1850 36,030 hhds. 

1851 40.293 " 

1852 , 34,414 '« 

These tables show a decrease in all the colonies, Trinidad and Ja- 
maica particularly. In the case of Jamaica we have a more striking 
example. After a period of twenty-two years of freedom, and after all 
the elforts of the mother country in favor of the planters of that colony, 
to stimulate the free negroes to production, we have the residt of the 
same product now, diminished a little from what it was in 1839 — the 
year after the emancipation of the slaves. 

But, sir, as time passed on, this insufliciency and comparative deca- 
dence of free labor was made more and more apparent, as I have tables 
here to show ; but I will not fatigue the Senate by reading anything 
except such matters as I desire to group from them, for tiie purpose of 
sustaining the argument. I liave caused to be prepared with great 
care, from reliable sources, and from one thoroughly conversant with 
this branch of knowledge, a complete statistical table, showing the 
whole relations of this subject, which I will append to my remarks. 

Thus, Mr. President, the theory so pompouvsly postulated, of the 
superiority of free-negro labor over that of the slave, was CAplodcd. It 
proved a signal fnilure. Then resort was had to apprentices and 
coolies — a system cruel, and far less excusable than the one which ex- 
isted before the emancipation of the African slaves in the colonics. To 
repair the mischiefs occasioned under the impulsions of a false philan- 
thropy, the British Government blundered still further into measures 
which served only to aggravate the evil. For that? purpose, it gave a 
monopoly to the free-grown sugar of the West India Islands, in order 
that the ])lanters rniglit be able to give higher wages to their free 
liegrocs, and thus stiirmlate (he negroes to greater production. But, 
sir, this failed. The only elVect was av* '/.siovmoas iuid U!H)'';(M.'.«;s:u'y tax 
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upon tho Etij^lish people; and, accortlinp^ to the aniliority of Mr. Por- 
ter in liis work entitled " Progress of the Nivtion," the inerejiscd eost on 
aeconnt of the diminished snpply, to the people of England in a single 
year, for the sugar they consumed, was over twenty-five million dollars; 
and in six years it amounted to about fifty million. This is u preg- 
nant fact, and I shall have occasion again to advert to it. 

It is now conceded, by all who have examined this subject with ariy 
impartiality, that the abolition or emancipation of slaves in the West 
Indian Islands has proved most disastrous in its effects upon the com- 
mercial predominance of the British empire. In fact, England is now 
dependent mainly on the slave labor of other nations for her supply of 
all those tropical productions which she had before, almost without 
competition, furnished to the various markets of the world. 

This much, Mr. President, has it done for England. Now let us see 
what abolition will do for the ^ilaves emancipated, by showing wlnit it 
has done. I beg leave to read an extract on that point. This extract 
is from a colonial magazine in the " Gazetteer of the World a descrip- 
tion of the people of H.ayti un / the black Emperor. I will thank my 
friend to read it for me. 

Mr. WiGFALL read as follows. 

"So jealous .ire the swarthy inh.'ibitiints of those rights which they have acquirefl, 
thel every white man is viewed with suspicion; and, to prevent his gaining any 
degree of superiority, he is jOaced under a variety of disabilities. Wliitc men may 
reside on the island, but they are expressly forbidden to purchuse land, or even to 
inherit any such permanent property, in what manner soever it might have been 
acquired. A white merchant may import cargoes, and ship them off to other islands; 
but the produce of the country is placed under an interdiction, and secured from his 
unlia! lowed touch. He may procure a livelihood by his labor; but the merchandise 
which he is pernntted to import he d;ires not sell as a retailer. He is viewed as a 
being who is degraded from his forfeited rank in society; and the descendants of his 
fathers slaves exact from him that homage which his progenitors once extorted from 
their ancestors. Among the lower orders the intercourse betAveon the sexes is almost 
promiscuous; not one, scarcely, out of a hundred knows anything about marriage. 
For a man to have as many women as he can procure, is tolerated by law and sanc- 
tioned by established custom. Among these domestic hordes quarrels frequently 
happen; and when they occur, the man takes his departure with indifference, leavitig 
the women and children to load his memory with reproaches, and to provide for 
their own support. No provision is made by law for the maintenance of the poor; 
and this furnishes a reason why legislative authority has never interposed in these 
departments of domestic life. Residing in a climate which seems congenial to dcrni- 
nakedness, they view clothing as an article of subordinate consideration ; and while 
they can procure plantains .'ind a little fish, they feel but little solicitude for other 
food. In this stale of indolent tranquility and moral depravity, bearing a striking 
resemblance to that of the aboriginal inhabitants, many thousands spend their days 
with but very few anticipations either of time or eternity. Among the higher orders 
vice has not resigned her dominion ; polygamy is not considered as dishonorable, 
and other modes of life are scarcely branded with the name of sensuality.*' 

3Ir. OHESNUT. I will ask leave also to submit information which 
I have procured from those having charge of the commercial relations 
of the country as to the condition of Jamaica, showing the con»^ition of 
th« free negroes there, as follows : 

" It appears that the colored people are not satisfied with a bare equality of ch il 
and political rights, but aspire to their exclusive enjoyment. Not content w*th ac- 
quiring lands by free sale and purchase, and by squatting on tracts which twenty 
yours ago were valualile plantations, though now abandoned to the first comer, they 
wish to force the proprietors of the estates still under cultivation to dispose of the 
remains of their property exclusively in tiivor of the 'colored so-is of llie soil ;' me- 
nacing the colony, in the event of continued recusancy, with the fate of Hayti. 
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" Tor many yours tlio nogroos hiivo enjoyed nil those ndvnntrtges over the whites 
which arc the \uiavolcliiblo result of their niinuM'ical superiority in ii country jiovernod 
uiKl'jr !i very llbornl reprosoiilative constitution. Notrroes aiul niulnttoes fill a ma- 
jority of public olTicos; and if there are still some of the most important places held 
ny whrtes, it is, it> sonve cases, because the incumbents date from a period antecedent 
to the einancipation ; and in others, because individuals of the fashiomible color, with 
any like the indispensable qualilications of a mental character, are not readily foutid. 
AViienovcr they do possess some education and ability they obtain o, preference. 1 do 
not, say that this Is the deliberate policy of the Ihitish Government and its represen- 
tatives here, ft may well be the natural consequence of the predomimince of the col- 
ored pi.Hiple at the hustiuf^s and in the Legislature — the colonial government being 
what is I'ere called " jiarliamentary." 

''The little infbience and respectability retained by the whites being derived from 
their superior wealth and intelligence, the leading spirits among the 'colored party* 
have ahv.'ivs endeavored to eflect the overthrow of the former at the expense of the 
agricultural and commercial interests of the island ; and, with that view, have cither 
legislated against property, or refused to legislate when protection was required, and 
ns magistrates, have used all their authority in favor of vagrancy and crime; all in 
the hope of driving away the renmining whites. In the fiillihuent of this scheme 
their progress has i)een wonderful, yet too gradual to comport with their iujpaticnce. 
Its originators arc growing old, and some of them, like Moses, have died before en- 
tering the promised land. A number of whites still cling to their professions here, 
as drowning '.vretches catch at straws. Hence the wrath of the colored politicians, 
which occasionally swells too high to be restrained by prudential considerations." * * 

" I wish it were in my power in a few words, without dwelling too long on a most 
tmpleasant subject, to convey tu you an adequate idea of the poverty, misery, and 
degradation which the emancipation of the slaves has brought upon a country which 
the anti-slavery papers in the United States basely represent as an example for emu- 
lation. I cannot think of these shameless falsehoods without feeling an indignation 
which it would ill become me to express in adequate language." * % m 

" I am induced to bring the subject before the department by observing in the colo- 
nial newspapers, extracts from some anti-slavtiry publication respecting Jamaica, 
which have recenth- appeared in the United States. 

" Nothing can be more untrue than the supposition that the idle, dissolute, and 
crimijial population of Kingston presents an unfavorable contrast to that of the 
country. 

" In the interior, w^hcre the whites are thinly scattered, the police insulTiciont, where 
example for good is waniing, where the means of subsistence for man in his savage 
state is abundantly provided by the liberal hand of nature, the negroes give them- 
selves up to African idleness, obscenity, and vice, without the shadow of restraint 
which exists in towns; and disease, the consequence of their crimes and carelessness, 
is gradually felling their numbers." 

"I have just returned from a visit in the parish of Metcalfe, one of the most fertile, 
and once one of the most flourishing agricultural districts of the island. I spent 
some days on what was once a coffee plantation, producing from sevent}- to one hun- 
dred hogsheads of coffee. It is now overgrown with wood and almost imi)enetrab!e 
jungle, the exuberant production of a fertile soil abandoned to the culture of nature." 

" Prom the property referred to may be seen coffee plantations, or rather the ruined 
mansions of five abandoned coflee plantations, which once gave an income to ib«'ir 
respective owners of from two to five thousand pounds a year. Not a coHee tree 
is now cultivated in the district; the proprietors have gone; some of them are in 
great poverty in England; some of them have died beggars; and others have left the 
country, or sunk into obscurity somewhere — no one knows what has become of them. 

Their successors, the negroes, with a!>undance of the finest possible soil around 
them, which ihcy can cultivate for their own profit, live in squalid idle'.iess, preferring 
to .sleep in the sun and satisfy the cravings of hunger with wild fri.its, to the easy 
labor required for the cultivation of garden vegetables — articles now in great demand, 
at high juices, in the towns. Such is the dearth there, of every article requiring the 
most trilling exertion of forethought and industry, that I was compelled to hring from 
Kingsto!! a horse loaded witli American corn, intended for the food of the animal on 
which 1 rude, as well as his own consumption." * * "•=■' 

''This island, like Trinidad and British Guiana, is about to seL on f'uot a plan of 
immigration from ludiii, and pfrhaps China, in order to supply the deficiency of la- 
bor sutl'ercd by agi icultui'ists. Tliere could not be a better proof of the worthlessness 
of the uegru jis a free lalioior. No such dciieiency existed prior to the emancipation, 
althuiii:li twice llie niinilfcr of estates now uorked were then in full cuilivation, and 
ulthuiigl! t!ie iirescnt agricultural and other industrial products of the island are but 
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a third of what Ihcy then were. You will understand the cause of the dofieieruy of 
labor now iiiH|iiesfioMably exisliuf?, wlieii infortned that the laborers of the |i!(iiitalious 
have not yet turuc.'d out for work since the first of the month, liaving been nil this 
lime enp,'aiLced in celebrating the anniversary holidays of their etnaneipation, and 
thai, after luHt Christmas, no worlc was done on the plantations until the niidtihi of 
February. I»y the last mentioned holidays, the planters, it is estimated, lostu fourth 
of their crops, owing to the dimiuuliun of saccharine matter in tiiu canes and the 
ravnfros of the cane rats. 

"The traveler who lands in any of the seaport towns of Jamaica finds a collection 
of ruins whose extent alone indicates the seal of fornjcr prosperity. 

"These traces of civilization are gradually disappearing in a jungle composed of 
the cactus opuntia, the gigantic cacfttn iuna, called by the Sj)aniards ffii/uero del do 
monio, or Mightor of the Devil,' and the eiiually formidable acacia tortuom. Fortu- 
nately, we liave no beast of prey in the Isianil, and these jungles harbor nothing 
worse than flocks of vultures and the legion of unclean spirits generated by maliiria. 
Amidst this desolation swarnio a populace of negroes whose filthy looks and habits 
idlentjss, open vice, noisy and denionstrative obscenity, beggar description, and can- 
not even be conceived by those who have not visited Jamaica. The authorities pun- 
ish thefts and violent crimes when these are brought to light; but with these excep- 
tions, there is no restraint on the brutal projicnsities of lliu lower classes. White 
females living hero must accustom themselves to sights and language which, in 
AmcricM, men would scarcely tolerate. 

" The main edible resource of our idle population is the fruit of the mango — man- 
gifcra indica — winch grows wild now in every part of the island, not above an alti- 
tude of two thousand feet, although its first introduction here is within the nieniory 
of many old persons. 

" In the mango season, the lands belonging to the Dnke of Buckingham, at ITope, 
which twenty years ago were ;i magnificent sugar estate, supply the means of sus- 
taining an indolent, yet miserable destitute existence. The owner of a large estate 
near Kingston, some years ago, destroyed all the mango trees on lils lands in the 
hope that, deprived of the mainstay of idleness, his tenantry Avould be compelled by 
necessity to earn a little money, 

"The' mango season is followed by that of the sweet sap — annona squamosa ~\\\n(^\\ 
also, most unhappily, affords the means of indulging in the idleness, which the negro 
seems to cherish above every other sensual enjoyment. 

"Such are the free citizens; or rather, I should say, this is a feeble attenipt to con- 
vey to you an idea of the degraded state of the inhabitants of this island. It is 
wonderful to what an extent the public mind in England and in America is deceived 
with respect to the result of negro em!!,ncij)ation, notwithstanding the notorious de- 
cadence of this colony, in an economic point of view." * # * * "Tiieruiuof 
cotdnial agriculture and trade is denied whenever the class addressed is suflicieully 
ignorant to swallow the falsehood; or, when a p:!rt of the truth is already known, 
artfully imputed to the whites. 

"No candid person, even the most inveterate generali/or, who scorns to consider 
the question from an economicuJ point of view, could reuiain attached to the anti- 
slavery part}- after a visit to .Ian:aica. tie would loarn fVoiu neholding the result of 
British iulcrference in the affairs of this country, the prudence of leaving to those 
communities which suflur, or suppose to suffer, under bud institutions, the exclusive 
care of providing a remedy in accordance with their cxpericuce." 

Mr. CHESNUT. Now, Mr. Presidciit. by way of acciiinulatioii of 
evidence against tlic wisdom and liunianity of the anti-slavery party in 
tlieir ellbrts, I beg leave also to read a portion of a coiniiiunication from 
Tiitiis, dal:cd June 26, 1859 : 

"Perhaps llicre is no country besides this, wlicrein so much misery exists — at least 
one-half tlie population (one million) are miserably fed and clothed, yet the poor are 
taxed the same as the rich, to pay which often a hundied told is taken ; or when no 
property, the bastinado, and prison starvation, inusl be their lot. Yet the philan- 
thropist iias traversed tliis land, shut his eyes to the niiseries of his own color, and 
having taken the negro to his special keeping — prevailed upon the Bey to abolish 
shivery, and at one dash thousands of human beings liave been cast into a state of 
wrotehedness and want, who were unacquainted with it before: onj tb.ousanils. too 
added to the already naked, hungry, and liouseiess millions. Having accomi>lished 
tliis viiueh, the philanthropist took his flight, perhaps to America, where, in liis 
fanaticism, he may niakf; more wretched the condition of the negro."' 



Tims, Mr. Frosidont, tlirico liavc wc seen llic foul iiond npponr. In 
coMtcmi>t of liunitui experience, aiul in mooKery oi' Divine nutliority, it 
conies witii words of anji'dic {^'raee upon its lips, und tlie fluniinm' lires 
of hell in its hands. Wheresoever it touches the eartii, blight and 
desolation uuirk its train. Bright promises always herald its advent ; 
but the echo of its departing footsteps ever mingles with tlic rising wail 
of linniau woe. When will vsiin num be taught by cxi)erienee? or ini- 
]dons ignorance bow to the wisdom of God's decrees 

Mr. President, we have seen what this spirit has accomplished for 
England; what it has accomplished for the race eiiianttipated. Now 
let us see what it would do for the United States if the anti- slavery 
party can succeed. Let us regard this matter in relation to the nort,h(!rn 
States — the free States as they aro (Milled — lirst in a commercial jispect, 
and then in its elfects on the industrial classes, the houest, hard-working 
men and women of the country. 

I lind from oHicial authority that the exports of the country in the 
year 1850, excluding specie, were $278,392,082. Of these, the 

Free StaU'S funiisliod tixc.liisivcily S5, '281,001 

I'VVQ iind Slave iStiites tojjotlier.". 84,417^^10:'. 

.Slave Slates exclusively 188,693, 'lOG 

It is stated that one third of tliat eighty-four million justly belongs 
and should be credited to slave lal^or, or to the slave States, as they are 
called. Thus the value of the exports for the year 1850, from the slave- 
holding States, woidd be over two hundred million dollars. 

The commercial aud navigating interest of the country, which is 
almost entirely at the North, feeds, lives, and fatteus on t;hese exports. 
To what extent these branches of industry arc involved, would be a 
question of interest to those who arc concerned. But, sir, in times 
past — in 1788 — there were some wise men in New Eiigland, as there 
are sojuc now. They understood this business; and I will ask to read 
from the debates of the Massachusetts convention, showing to wlsat 
extent they regarded their interest involved in the carrying of the 
southern productions. I will ask my friend to read for me from Elliott's 
Deliates, volume 2. 

Mr. AViGFALL read, as follows : 

"liut it is not, only our coaslino- tnidc — our whole cowmrfce. is going to ruin. Con- 
gross lias not had power m nuike even a trade law, whirh shall coiilide the importa- 
tion of foreign goods to the ships of the producing or consuming country. Tf we had 
such !i h'.w, we should not go to Kngland for the goods of otlier nations: nor would 
i'ritish vessels be the carriers of American produce from oui' sister Stales. In. the 
States southward of the Delaware, it is agreed that three fourths of the produce arc 
exported, ami tlirce lourihs of the returns are made, in 13riti«]i voi-sels. It is said 
that for exporting liml.)cr, one half the i)roperty goes to the carrier ; and of llie pro- 
duce in genera!, it has been computed that, when it is shipped for London from a 
southern State to the value of $1 ,000.000, the British merchant draws from that sum 
$;)00,0i)0 under the names of freight aiul charge. This is money which belongs to 
the New Mnglnnd Stales, 'oecause we can furnish the ships iis well as and much better 
than the I'.ritish." — Jvx.'r/icl./rom (he apcech. of Mr. Dcwcs^ in the MdnsachuscUs concra- 
tio7i, A'// toll's Debates on the Federal Constitution^ vol. 2, p. r)8. 

Mr. CTTESNXJT. Also a short extract froi:!i the speech of Mr. 
riiilips, a member from Boston : 

" jjut wc seethe situation wo are in. We are verging towards destruction, and 
eve-y one must be sonsilile ol' it. I suppose the New England States have a treasure 
oIliMcd to them liettcr tlian the mines of Peru ; and it cannot be to the disadvnnta'ge 
of the sontliern States, (ircal Uritaiu and l-'rance come herewith their vessels, instead 
o;'uur carrying our produce to those countries in American vessels, navigated liy our 
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riti/i!iis. When I consider the extensive sea-eonst Iherc is to this State nlono, so well 
cdlctilatf.'d for cointjicm,', viewing tim1t(M'S in tliis lii^lit. I woiilrl nether sink all this 
continent owes nie, than this power shonld be withheld from Congi'ess." — //>/(/, p. G7. 

Tliorc was a Mi*, lltissoll in tlinfc convention, who socMued to have a 
very lively conception of ilie benefits of tliis tfatlc. Al'ter sliowing; tlnit 
the curryinj^ trade wouUI incfcasc tlie navigation interests of New Eng- 
hiiid, furnish a nursery of seamen, {i;ive employment to tlic people, &c., 

" These (he said) were some of the hlesain|is he iititi( ii)a(ed from the adoption of 
the l''ederal (JonslJtiition ; and so eonvinced was he of its utility and necessity, that 
wliilo he wished tliiit, on tlic grand qnestion beinj-' pat, there might not be one dis- 
sentiiii; voice, if he was allowed, he wonld hold up both hands in favor of it; and 
he eonciudcd, if his left hand was miwiiliiig to be extended wiili h'.a rh^hi, in this all- 
important decision, ho wo»ild cut it off as unworthy of him, and lest it should infect 
his wliole body." — Jhitf, ])p. ]40. 

If you take the estimtite furnislied by Mr. Dawes, of one-tliird, you 
would have as tlic profit of freight some $00,000,000 annually; but this 
is too large, for the North would not get it all. I have a closer and 
more correct estimate, which shows that the freight for the exportation 
of the [>roduce of slave labor by the ships of the North amounts to 
$30,000,000 annmilly. If you add the $150,000,000 in value which the 
Northern States sell in nninufactiu'ed articles to the South, or if you 
inclmle the AVest, with atiother .§50,0^.0,000, you have $200,000,000 that 
the Northern States sell annually to the South, the slave States, which 
slave labor enables them to buy. Add, also, the prolits of the coasting 
trade, wliich arc very great, and of which the North has a monopoly, 
and then superadd the bonus of $50,000,000 annually which is derived 
from the imposition of tarilVs upon us, which enhances the price of their 
manufactures to that amoimt, and you may have some conception of the 
importance of slavery and of the South to the people of the North. 

Destroy these resources, and what becomes of the shipping, manufac- 
ttiring, mercantile parts of your States, and of the vast interests depend- 
ent on them ? One cannot fail to see at a glance. Now let us regard 
its clTccts on the industrial classes, individually, the honest, hard-work- 
ing men and women of the country. There are three articles of tropical 
production, chiefly of slave labor, which touch very closely the necessi- 
ties and comforts of the laboring people of this country, and those are 
sugai'; coffee and cotton. The sugar consumed in the United States for 
the fiscal year 1858-50, was: 

Of caiie, by slave labor 950,09T,8G3 lbs. 

by free labor 42,15.3,017 

Domestic Maple, and from Pacific, (free,) 70,520,000 " 



1,072,370,880 " 

Strike olT slave-grown sugar 050,007,803 " 



And Iherc will be left 121,073,017 " 

to supply tiie wnnts of the country, sind would be about one-tenth of 
tlie necessary tpianiily. Nearly two-lhirds of this would be maple 
i iiyitr. lint if we regard the can*- sugar alone — which is tJuit chiefly fit 
fV*r g»'Uer;il tise^ — and strike out that prodm^ed by slave labor, you will 
i::ue about one twenty-fifth the (|uantity left in the country to supply its 
«|('r:»afid. 

WIkiv « (iV';'t that would have upon, the enhanced price of tliis article, 
which has btcoine sufli a necessity as well as :i luxury to the people, and 
h<»\v far it woiilsi bv put out of the reach of the poor and lal»oriiig man, 



one niny well imagine. Wo mny form some idea, however, by releniiit? 

to the eoiidiUoii uC Eiigluiid in 1840. ,1 quote IVom I'orter's Progress 

of the Nation, psv^'c 547 : 

"The cost to the pooplc, of this country [Miighmd] of the (Unbrentliil duty on sufrtir, 
imposed tbi" the bcuelit. of the Kuii:li«h sugar colotiioH, had beconio extremely liurdeu- 
sonio. The cost, exclusive of duty, of three millions seveti hundred iind sixty-fcnir 
thousand seven liuiidred and ten hundred weight retained fur con.sunipti(»n in 1840, 
was ,£9,15(.!,S72, ifcalcnlated at the Gazette average i)rlces. The cost of a lilce quiin- 
lity of Brazil or Havana sugar, of equal quality, would have been £4,141,181, ; and, 
consequently, wo i)ald in one year £5.01 r»,t.l!)l (over twenty tive million dollars) more 
than tiie price which the inhabitants of other cou!itries in Europe would have i)aid 
for an equal quantity of sugar. This, however, is an extreme view of the case. If 
our markets had been open at one rate of duty to the sugar of all countries, the price 
of foreign sugar would have been somewhat raised, while that frouj the Uritisli pos- 
sessions would have been lowered; but it may be confidently said that, even in that 
case, the saving would have been more than four millions of money." 

Thus, o» a diminution of about one-eighth of the supply, the cost was 
more than double. What the cost or increase of price would be with 
only one twenty-lifth of the supply in the country, I k;avc Seniitors to 
imagine. 

The article of colTce furnishes a condition of things not less striking. 
The amoinit produced in the world, in the year 1859, was : 

From slave labor 422,000,000 lbs. 

From free labor 320,000,000 " 



Total 142,000,000 " 

Amount of coffee consumed in the U. States, in 1859, 223,882,850 
lbs.; say, one-third less than the whole production of free labor. Strike 
out the production of slave labor, and you leave a little more than 
enough to supply one single country. What would be the price of cof- 
fee, occasioned by a diminished supply of more than one-half, Senators 
may well imagine, from what I have said in relation to the condition of 
affairs in England, in 1840, touching the cost of sugar. These two 
articles inay then be considered as beyond the reach of the every-day 
and hard laborer, when you abandon the products of slave labor. 
In relation to cotton, it is still more striking. 

The amount produced in the world in 1858-59, not including local 
consumption, except in the United States, was, by slave labor : 



United States, 3,851.481 

Brazil, 12.5,000 



3,970,481 

By free labor : 

East Indies 610,000 

Egypt 101,000 

West Indies 7,000 

« 18,000 



Total 4,594,481 

Consumption for same period : 

United Slale.«, north of Virginia, 700,218 

Elsewhere in United States, 1G7,4;>H 



927, (»5 1 

The reniaiiidor is consiuned in other parts of the worM. 
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Strike ofT that proilnccd by slave labor, atui the supply will not be 
Kulli(tioiit ovoii Ibi' the northern market. 

Tlien strike out this artiele of eotton, with wliieh shivering" humanity 
is enabled to elotlie itself abundantly with deeeney and elieapness, and 
cease to consume the seven hundred and lifty thousand bales in your 
factories in the North, and thereby destroy the investments for that 
l»urpose, by which you are enabled to nudvc profits and pay wsii-es to 
the thousands dependent on them, and what becomes of the [lower, tlie 
prosperity, the respectability of your States? Your commerce gone, 
your ships deeayed, your industry paralyzed, your people unemployed, 
or, if employed at all, i)ressed to the maximum of labor with the mini- 
mum of wages, and thus deprived of the easy means of procuring the 
necessities and comforts of life: cursed by fanaticism, anarchy and deso- 
lation co!nes upon you; ruin, grim ruin, glares over your unhappy 
land — and why ? Why do the anti-slavery party pursue a course so 
remorseless and destructive ? Is it because slavery is a sin ? Sir, it 
does not concern them under the provisions of our Constitution ; they 
liave naught to do with it, their intermeddling is self-righteous and in- 
suflcrable ; but if it be a, sin, it concerns us much. I meet them upon 
the highest ground. Why is it a sin ? Do you say it is against the 
law of nature, which is the will of God ? How do you get at the will 
of God in this particular? Do you go to His revealed word? Then 
I say to you, search the Scriptures, for they were written for your iu- 
struetion, and if you pursue your inquiries in a spirit of truth, I have 
no doubt that your philosophy will be mended, and that your country 
and the world will be greatly benefitted by your conversion. Consider 
the theocracy of the Jews, and the iustitution of slavery under it. But 
do you take refuge in the new dispensation ? I say to you again, search 
the Scriptures, and among the other numberless good things that you 
there will <ind I commend to your consideration the case of Onesimus, 
in the hands of the Apostle Paul. But if you go outside of the revealed 
word and say you look for it in the laws of nature, then I know of but 
one mode in moral questions by which you can arrive at it. God wills 
the happiness of mankind. Any human institution or luiman action 
which destroys the happiness of mankind is against the will of God. 
Any human institution or human action which ])romotcs the hap]>incss 
of mankind is in accordance with His will and receives his sanction. 
Thus the question is narrowed between us. Does the institution of 
.slavery in tiiese States destroy the happiness of nmnkind ? Your cities 
rest on it ; it biiilds .your factories ; it freights your ships ; it whitens 
every sea witli the sails of your comjnerce — employs the idle, feeds the 
Iningry, clothes the naked. Commerce, civilization, and Christianity, 
go hand in hand, and their conjoint clVorts receive tlieir chief earthly 
impulse from this reviled institution. 

But you say, " I leave out of the consideration the hap}>iness of the 
race enslaved.'* By no means. It is an important element of the moral 
argument. I point you to Hayti ; I point you to Jamaica; I point 
you to Tunis; I point you among yourselves; compare the condition 
of tlie freed negroes morally, mentally, and physically, in those places, 
with the condition of the slaves here, and drav.' vour own conclusions. 

In the general march of human progress there is no one itncrest of 
humanity whieli lias advanced more rapidly thai! the instimlion of AlVi- 
ean .slavery as it is in the southern States. It has stood ihe test of 
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every trial. In spito of the ellV)rt8 of the iinti-f5lavery party, so well (jul- 
ciilatod to retard its iinprovcnieiit, it has f^owe on iinprovitig nnd to 
improve, until its mission and its end shall be accomplished. Its mis- 
sion is to subdue the unbroken regions of the warm and fertile South, 
and its end is the happiness and civilization of the human race, includ- 
ing the race of the slave, in all respects. 

But, perhaps, some Senator, as I have heard already, appeals to his 
own heart for testimony. Now, Mr. President, for the impulses of the 
human heart, rightly instructed and educated, I have great sympathy 
and respect; but we are told that the human heart is "deceitfnl above 
all things, and desperately wicked;" ami when it sull'ers itself to l)C 
driven to and fro by the whirlwind of passions, surely it is the most 
unwise and unsafe of all guides, and onght not to receive either sympa- 
thy or respect. 

History and experience prove that the negro has no where been fonnd 
lit for any degree of civil liberty. His own good, as well as the good 
of the world, re(piire that he shonld be gnided and restrained. Yet the 
anti-slavery party weokly and wickedly attempt to force emr:icipation 
Uj>oi» us. 

Bat, Mr. President, it may seem strange that a Senator from the 
Soutii should seem to advocate the interests of the North. The trtith 
is good for all sections ; and while I am not unwilling to contribute facts 
and arguments that may enable all to perform a common duty, I liave a 
purpose beyond. 1 desire to show the wickedness and madness .and 
folly of the anti-slavery party. I desire to point out its tendencies to 
the people of my section. I desire to re-assure the people of the South 
of its impregnable power. T desire to convince them of their capacity 
for independence. Sir, I am constrained, from deep convictioii, to say, 
that unless this madness shall cease, the sooner she puts herself on that 
reliance the better for her, the better for civil liberty, and the better for 
mankind. 

I have spoken hypothetically. I have supposed that this party might 
be triumphant. I will now say that it cannot be triumphant. I will 
say to the anli-slavery party, you cannot abolish slavery; no, not though 
you have opened to you all the treasures of Exeter Hall. There is but 
one w.ay by which you can abolish slavery : that is to destroy your fac- 
tories, burn your mills, and cease consuming the products of slave labor, 
and induce England and other European powers to do the like ; deso- 
late your country, and with it some others ; and then you may. But 
you have not the nerve to adopt that course, and you cannot accomplish 
it in any other way. You may do that which is not so disastrous to us, 
but fatal to you. You may destroy our system of governments, and, 
my word for it, yoa will. Great Britain is not cpiite ready at this time 
to make direct and destructive war on our system of slavery. It turns 
OM.t that the combined produelion of free and slave labor is insulTieient 
for the supply of the civilized world. Tlie factories of Great J5ritain, 
and her whole power .and prosperity rest on it, and she knows it. She, 
therefore, cannot strike at it until she gets her own system of slavery 
fully developed, and then you may look for the blow. To show you 
that this is true, I will ask my friend to read an extract from British 
authority. • 

Mr. Wk;f.m.l read as follows : 
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' The entire failure of a cotton crop,' [says Mr. Aslnvorth,] ' slionld it ever occur, 
would uittMly (U'St.roy, iind perhaps lor ever, all the tiiaiiuratturitijt prosperity we pos- 
»ega; or, sliuiild the }i;ro\vth in any one year l)e only one millioti instead ot' three mil- 
lion hales, the inanuf'aeturing and trading classes would find themselves involved in 
losses which, in many cases, would aniotint to irretrievable ruin — millions of otir 
countrymen would become deprived of "MMploymenl and food — and, as a consequence, 
the mislortune would involve this country in a scries of calamities, politically, 
socially and commercially, such as cannot be contemplated without anxiety and 
dismay.' 

" Those considerations strongly point to the necessity of encournpinjr the growth of 
cotton in the Driiish colonics — in India, Australia and Africa — that we n»iiy escape 
the perils which soem to attach to our relying so exclusively for our supply, as we do 
at prerscnt, upon the products of American slavery." — London Quarterly Jicvieiv, Jan- 
uari/. 18110, [K i~K 

Mr. CJIESNUT. Thus, Mr. President;, it appears tliat while Eng- 
land is tortarinj^ lior iii.u;cinuty to relieve lierself of her dependence upon 
us; wliile she is resortinji* to every possible ntetliod to build tip her own 
system of slavery in Africa, in Asia, in the West Indies, we iind the 
anti-slavery party of Aineriea goinjj;' hand in liand with her. We find 
tiie atlti-slavery party of Aineriea doinj^ all they can to destroy that 
wiiich gives this country ]>redoinintxnce and power. Senators, does it 
not occur to you tluit iliis party is, in efl'eet, a foreij^n party ? It is a 
Britisii party ; and if the people of tlic United States are so far stultilied 
as to aid in its success, may God liavc mercy on their fatuity, for they 
ivuow not what tliey do. 

Mr. President, I have said tiiat in the prevailing misconception of 
our system of governments migiit be found one of tiie important causes 
of the present misatisfactory condition of the country. As to the 
foundation and principles of government, we difler loto ccelo. One 
party in tin's country seems to liold tliat the Declaration of Independ- 
ence is the basis of the Constitution, and argue as if the Federal Govern- 
liient derived its ])0wers from tlnit famous instrument, and was organized 
for the express purpose of carrying them into effect. Strange as it may 
•^eein, still it is true, when the anti-slavery party generally come to speak 
of tiie i)Owers and duties of tiie Government, in relation to the domestic 
affairs and social systems of the several States, they string their sophis- 
tical arguments on these abstract opinions. 

Tiie purposes of the Declaration of Independence were clear and 
specific : w hich w ere to announce an existing fact ; atid, in deference to 
the 0}>iLiio!i of tiie world, to assign the reasons wdiich induced and justi- 
fied that fact. Besides these, it had no other purposes. It is true, 
that the fraincrs of that instrument saw^ fit to announce certain political 
and social dogmas, some of which are true and ]>hilosophic, while others, 
in the sense in wiiich they seem to be understood ntid used by the nnti- 
slavery i)arty, are fantastic and false ; yet they seize on these last and 
present them as indubitable evidence of the correct ticss of that theory 
\\\\u:\i they advocate. By what authority the dogmas of the Dechsration 

of Ijidependence are made the basis of the Constittttiun, or how they 

arc imported as principles of tlie Government. I am unable tiT sfk?. 
Those who take that ground must prove a fact in contravention of ]»is- 
ii»ry and in the face of wdl-cstabllshed truth. 

riie Cor.stitiition rast-s -u|»oii no such rickety basis. It arose out of 
J.liL' ueccssijJvrr^-^^^^^ coiiveiiieiiee of the States, It was formed for a 
\*XiUi*dxr,\{ ptirpose; wliieh was, to institute a common Government for 
<;ommou purposes, practical and phiinly apparent in the instrument 
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iiseir. Allhon,[>'li the States were; fVoo aiiil iiHlcpendotit, still ihcy were 
rt!(.!l.>!(j, sunl not iiiucli ri.'.sixujtod l»y the other I'owors of tJic tjinrth. In 
order to preserve tin; lihorty suul indopondciice \vlii(;li tliuy liiul ho lately 
won, and to ciijoy pcMCornlly the ineidciits fIovviii,u,' IVoiii siieli a eoiidi- 
tion, it hecMiiiu neeessary that they shouhl unite more elosely aiid con- 
centrate all their power, to be exercised in matters of Ibreign relations 
throngli a common ag'cnt. 

The exterior relations amonj:^ themselves M'crc embarrassinf.^^, and 
foreshadowed conflict and disaster. Hence, also, it became both con- 
venient and necessary, for the coiitinujiiico of )>eace amonsj;' theni, that 
all nnitters oC this kiiid should be rcj^ulated and controlled by the same 
coimmni ag'ent. In all matters arislnt"' under these two relations, itwsis 
snpiH)sed that the connnon aij^ent could exercise che conjoined powers 
of the States more conveniently and benvilicially than each State could 
for itself. To accomplish this, the Constitution was adopted which 
formed the (jrovernment. To carry into ell'ect these ol>jects was and is 
the nniin purpose of the Government. The interior and domestic affairs 
of the States were never ititended to be affected by it, except in sp(i(!in,l 
cases provided, or in so far as the proper ex(,'rcise of t he powers granted 
t,o the common Government would necesstirily do so. E(|uality of the 
States is the fundamental idea, and the relation which the State govern- 
!nent,.s and the Federal Government bear to each other is not that of 
inferior to subordinate, but as parts of one system, deriving their powers 
from the same source : namely, the people of the States severally. The 
people of each State has two governments, neither comp]et,e, inasmuch 
as it exercises a portion of its sovereign powers through one separately, 
and another portion conjointly, by agreement with other States through 
another government The two together, in their appointed spheres, 
and witJiin the limitations, exercise tlie sum of powers that constit«ites a, 
complete government. 

Bat sovcM-cignty resides in neither ofthese governments. They exer- 
cise only the jiowers delegated to each res)»ectively. Tt remains still 
pleiuiry in eacli of tlie several States, which instituted both, precisely in 
the same manner and to the same extent as it did before the adoption 
of the Constitution. The people of each of the several States, therefore, 
can resume the powers delegated to either or both. This results from 
tlie sovereignty of tlie States and the nature of the compact between 
them. I use the words " States " and " people of the States," in this 
connection, in tlie ssime sense. 

From tins doctrine it results that the Constitution rests on the will of 
the States; nnd that the government formed by it is purely Federal — 
can have no other i>urposcs, powers, or ^dnfi'pl^'Vthiin those derived 
from the Constit ution itj^eli^^;— whietr^ nil delegated, deC.ned, and 
limited. NV^Iuvir tlre^ intended and agreed to mav there be found. 

._.,._-W'h:rt'''tTrey did not intend and dirl not agree to cannot be imported ; 
and I feel a curiosity to see how any oiic of the Kejnjblican party can 
point out in the Constitution, as among the delegated, defined, and 
limited powers of the Government, tiieir favorite Jind fantsistic dogmas 
aninjunced iu the Declaration of Independence. 

There are vet others of the aiiti-shiverv r»artv. eni?)racing in Wmr 
number nianv aide and distiuiruislied men— cliieflv those who have res- 
cued themselves tVoni tlic wreck of tlie old Whig party, liy uniting their 
fortunes with a iiiovc prospering cause. These, while they agree with 
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us as to the history of the Constitution, do ncvcrtholcss hohl, tljnt by 
riitifyini^ it, the States surrendered tlieir sovereifi:nty, at least to tiu; 
extent of tlie deleji^ated powers, which are irrevocable; that the Federal 
Government is that of a single natioti, extendinj^ over all the people of 
the United Stales as a single eoniniuinty, nidted socially, and not politi- 
cally, as Stales ; that the Oovernnient therefore is national and not 
Federal ; that it is the exchisive judge of the cxt(!nt of its own powers, 
and has the right ))y force of arms to exact obedience to such interpre- 
tation from the States who nuide it. They deny that the several States 
who are the custodiaiis of the reserved, as the Federal Governnjent is 
of the delegated ])owers, have any right to judge of the infractions of 
the Constitution, and the mode and measure of redress. If I hud time, 
I would go into a com|>leteand full refutation of all these fallacies; but 
it is not now in the line of my purpose to argue them. Perhaps it may 
become [U'oper on another occasion. 

These doctrines break down all the barriers of the Constitution, and 
prostrate the States, consolidate the Government, and enable it, by 
construction, to al)Sorb all of the reserved powers. Instead of a Federal 
Government, as intended for specilic purposes, with ils powers enumer- 
ated, and strictly limited, it becomes a Government for any and every 
|>urpose that a majority may desire. In fact, its purpose and character 
being entirely changed, it is a mighty and odious despotism ; the meanest 
and most hateful of all — a vulgar despotism of mere numbers. Beneath 
the incubus of such a monster civil liberty would die in a day. 

The theorv which holds that the dogmas of the Declaration of Indc- 
pendence are the principles and powers of the Government, and the 
theory which consolidates the Government, w'hich holds that we are 
united socially as one people, and therefore may rightfully intermeddle 
with each others' concerns, and by construction would permit majorities 
to extend the action of the Government beyond the limits defined by 
the Constitution, leave the amplest scope for the violent clashing of all 
those adverse opinions pertaining solely to the social system and domes- 
tic affairs of the several States, — the shock of which wow shakes the 
Confederacy from center to circumference ; whereas the true view woidd 
confine all conflicts to political questions arising under the Constitution, 
ami legitimately within tlie sphere of the common Government, 

If the people of New Englanri und Ohio and oilier States could but 
understand the true relations of the States to each other, and of the 
Federal Government to the States ; that outside of the purposes of 
the Goverjiment, and beyond the powers expressly (^numeraied in the 
Constitution, they arc, in fact, ns I'oi-cigu to e.'ich other as are Great 
Britain and France; and would demean thefnselves in accordance with 
the logical results of such a belief, i)eace might be restored, and our 
system of governments, like the great system above, niove harmoniously 
oj», yielding daily light and life and happiness for generations to come. 
But this mav not l»e. 

The idea that there exists an "irrepressible conflict" between the 
two systems of labor prevailing in the States, is fanciful and siipiu'ficiid. 
No finch conflict exists. On the contrarv, the two svstems mutuailv aid 
each other. There is. however, a conflict — a con!li«;t of ideas irrecon- 
cilable. The opinions of those who give life an<l encriry to tin; nnti- 
.slavery party to'.iching goveniment, society, the relatio!is of man to i»oth 
and to v'M;\i other, are radical and revolutionary. If these prevail, 
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Uicro can b<; no ponco, North or South ; for Ihey are bred in conrnsion, 
jui(i will (ivvclop jmarehy. TlieHu i^ontlcjnon s'.'<,,ni to iMilinvo that (lov- 
ernnient may i«j itn|;n'ovis<M.I — that it is a sort ol' rnaeiiindry wliich is 
invented, <taii bo jMitented, and may be made in the same mould to suit 
the customers of every clime, whether of Asia, Africa, l^urope or 
AnKM'ica. They argue as if society was the artiliitiiil, and not the 
natural state of man. Hence, tliey speak of his natural rijiihts jis mat- 
ters outside of, and in antagonism to, the claims of society, and of 
which society deprives him. 

According to this theory, his relation to soci(!ty and government is 
naturally one of war. Thus they would lay the foundations of govern* 
metit in anarchy. This faital error arises, too, out of the untenable 
posttdatc that all men, under all governments, are naturally and equally 
entitled to liberty, without reference lo the well-being of society or to 
their own fitness to enjoy and preserve it. Thus, in the face of history, 
in the face of nature, and in contraventioti to the every day experience 
of the world, they liold "that all men are created equal : that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inaliernvble rights, anipng which 
are life, liberty, and the jjursuit of liai)piness." Let us examine this 
with impartial minds. Let us see whether these rights are originab 
absolute, and unlimited, or (jualified, relative, and subordinate. That 
all men are not created equal, especially the negro, as compared with 
the white man, I thirdc our opponents begin to see, and arc partially 
inclined to admit. I draw this iiiference from certain passages in the 
speeches of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Trumbull] and the Senator 
from New York, [Mr. Seward.] 

First, the Senator from Illinois holds this language in a speech which 
he delivered here early in the session ; he confesses the inequality of the 
races, in my judgment : 

" I know that there is a distinction between these two races, because tlie Almighty 
himself has marked it on their very faces, and, in my judgment, man cannot, by 
legislation or otherwise, produce perfect equality between these races." 

The inference I draw from that is, that the Senator from Illinois 
begins to see, and is inclined to admit, that the African is not the equal 
of the white man. I also quote from the Senator from New York, a 
passage, which I think points to the same conclusion. He says : 

"Suppose we had the power to change your social system: what warrant have 
you for supposing that we should carry negro equality among you ? We know, and 
would show you, if you will only give heed, that the equality which our system of 
labor works out is the equality of the white man." 

In the South the equality of the white man is already established. 
It is not the equality of the negro that the system works out. I infer 
from that, the Senator from New York begins to see the inequality of 
the races, and is inclined to admit it. I therefore pass over that sub- 
ject ; take it for granted that mankind will hold the idea that all races 
are not equal, because the fact stares them in the face. We have oidy 
to make profert. Bring one of each into court, and who acknowledges 
the equality ? No one. 

That all men are endowed with life is unquestionable ; but whether 
it may not be rightfully taken away, without the consent of its posses- 
sor, is another question. This goes to the root of society. Its well- 
being, its prescrvatioiv, upon which the existence and development of 



till! bmniin raco ilopend, ofton RMinire iliiit it sboultl bo done. Hctmc 
wo soo Mint, in ovcry m|2,'0, in till countrioH, nnil unilor ovory form ol'i^^ov- 
ornin»Mit, it Iiiih hoon (lono. Tlin.s wo liavo tlio tostlniony of nil iijLjcH 
and ]dl niiiiikind Hint ovon tlii.s precious l)Oon may hecomo ri^'litfnlly 
ali< nod or ttikon awny, and is mado Huljsorviont to iho sufoty and well- 
lioin}^ of sooioty. 

When jrontlomoti allinii this InalionaMo ri/^lit to liborty, what do thoy 
moan '( Do thoy prodioato tliis ri^lit of man in a condition of absolute 
solitude, atul disconiioctod from human society and '^•ovornmont ? If 
thoy do this, wo can have no arj^umont with thom, for thoy spoak of a 
condition in which man has never boon foun<l in history, and in which 
ho cannot oxirst. Their arii:umcnt, tlierel'oro, must bo inconsequential 
and futile. !>ut if they allirm this as a natural rii^Hit in a politJcal con- 
dition, and thus sp<>ak of civil liberty, the assumption is no loss absurd. 
The idea of civil liborty is complex. It embraces not only the liborty 
of tho individual, but also the civil and political idea. It comprehends 
•ifrants atid restri(;tions — the ri«!,lits and i)owors of States, as well as the 
rights and immunities of the citizen. In fact, tho liberty of tho citizen 
springs out of, and is wholly dependent on, constitution and jyovern- 
mont. To assert, therefore, that liherty thus derived and thus sustained 
Is an oriji'inal, independent endowment, which cannot be aliened or 
rijihil'ully takcjj away, is to assort an absurdity. 

Wc hold to the teaching of the great Stagyrite, that as iho human 
race cannot exist, continue, or develop without society, nor society 
without government, therefore the political, including the social, is the 
natural condition «.f man. He is never otherwise found. The indi- 
vidufil, therefore, must be subordinate to the social, and government 
may rightfully exercise just so much power as, and no more than, may 
bo necessary to protect society against external dangers and internal 
violence and injury. And the citizen ought to possess as much liberty 
as he is fit to enjoy, and as may be consistent with the well-being of the 
State. 

I will ask leave here to read an extract from Mr. Calhoun, which, 
pursuing the idea of Aristotle, ])resents the question so comprehensively, 
yet so succiiictly and clearly, that I will adopt it : 

" It follows tVoin all lliis tliat tlio quiintiim of power on tlie p.'irt of tlic Government, 
iind of i liberty on tlie part of individiinis, instead of hoin!? equal in al! eases, must 
necessarii}' be very uneqii:il among different peojtle, aecording to their different con- 
ditions. F'or, just in proportion as a people are ig-nonMit, stupid, debased, corrupt, 
cxjiosed to violence wiUiin and danger from without, the power necessary for Gov- 
ertniicnt to })ossess, in order to preserve society aginnst anarchy and destruction, 
becomes greater and greater, and individual liberty less and less, until the lowest 
condition is reached — when absolute and despotic power becomes necessary on the 
part of the Government, and individual liberty extinct. So, on the contrary, just as 
a people ri.se :n the scale of intelligence, virtue and j)atriotisni, and the more per- 
fectly they beconse acquiiitiied with the natuie of Government, the ends for whicli it 
was ordered, and how it ought to be administered, and the less the tendency to vio- 
lence and disorder witliin and danger from abroad, the power neccssnry for Govern- 
ment becomes less and less, and individu.al liberty greater and grealt^r. in.stead, 
then, of all men having the same right to liberty and equality, as is claimed by those 
who hold that thoy are all born free and equal, liherty is the noble and highest reward 
bestowed on mental and moral development, combined with favorable circumstances. 
Instead, then, of liberty and equ.ality being born with men, instead of all men and all 
classes and descriptions being equally entitled to them, they are high prizes to be 
won, and arc in thoir most perfect state not only the highest reward that can be 
bestow ed on our race, but the most dilficult to be won, and when won, the tuosi dif- 
ficJilt to be preserved." 
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Mr. OHKSNtJT. Here, Mr. Prosidetit, iH n theory of govornniont 
compreliensivo and just; ilio only theory upon whldi any frt'O (jlovcrn- 
iiicnt can penuanently tnnintuin liberty. It is the basis of t)iat system 
of freedom which ju'cvails in these States. It is the same ijoliey which 
makes England a |i|;r(!at and free country ; it is the system on which tlie 
British constitution rests, and no other system can ever be permanent, 
exist where it will, 

But afj^ain : when gentlemen affirm a right to the pursuit of happiness 
as an original endowment, which cannot be alienated or right fully taken 
away, what do they mean ? Do they nunin to assert that every uumi 
may, at his will, pursue his notion of happiness without restraint of 
human law, or regard to the well-being of society ? If so, where w ill 
it lead ? Men dill'er often in their ideas of hap|>inessl The happiness 
of many, it is true, consists in pursuit of noble, useful, and innocent em- 
ployments. Such have a right to pursue them. But the happiness of 
some men consists in turbulence and brutality ; some in carnage ; others 
love theft ; some rejoice in arson, while others seek happiness in the bohl 
walks of highway plunder; while some, again, revel in revenge, treason 
and murder. Ay, pursue your happiness, gentlemen all, without 
restraint of human law. You but exercise a God-given right. Suggest- 
ive theory 1 Glorious and inciting doctrine for the race of Browns, with 
pike, and torch, and (laming hate I 

But, gentlemen, you do not mean this. You cannot. You arc com- 
pelled to take these rights with our interpretation, and with the limita- 
tions and restraints which the good of .<»oeiety and human law impose. 
But if you do this, you are honestly bound to cease to produce them in 
proof and reproof against us. 

Mr. President, a notable experiment of these principles of unqualified 
"liberty, fraternity, and equality," has been tried in the world. We 
have seen Constitution and Government improvised by philosophy, but 
"the Constitution would not walk." Philosophers could not make the 
men to live under it. These men required a Government growing out 
of their njeessities and adapted to their peculiar wants and capacities. 
So they trampled on the pearl of philosophy, and soon turned to rend 
the philosophers. Thus will it ever be. The Government must gr'^»\v 
and be suited to the people. With these wild ideas the men of France, 
no doubt, thought themselves very happy for a little while. All barriers, 
all nationalities, all restrictions were broken down — the worl^i w^as one. 
Le genre hiimain was the only bond, and le genre hirmain If all races, 
colors, classes, and costumes, showed themselves very joy^^us — almost 
incontinent — at a feast of pikes. They were all brothers/ lead on by 
Anacharsis Clootz. Notable A nacharsis! Glorious Clo6tz ! — type of 
man which is to be seen again hi America. Happy men ! for they were 
all free and equal, and fraternized. But how long did this last ? Again 
we see them, and this time mixed with women, in long queues, swinging 
to asid fro from the doors of all the baker's shops in the city, crying 
" Bread or blood !" Was such cry ever heard in American city ? How 
ominous I 

Liberty and equality cannot alvvays feast on pikes and fraternity. 
Henceforth fraternity disappears ; but, happy men, they arc still free 
and equal ; free at least to drink each other's hlnod, and equ?.! in dia 
boiicai atrocity. And is tliis all that liberty, fraternity, and equality 
can accomplish ? Have they, then, no better hope ? Where now is the 
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hcavcn«borii guitlu mid elmstciier of niaii'8 savage lujfti't, pure religion ? 
Can not these new-born principles do sotnetbiiig for that ? Yea ; do 
we not see them bring the painted courtesan — symbol of divine reason— 
which they parade and hopefully worship ? Happy men ! Are they 
not still free and equal ? Ah, but they have not witnessed the new 
type — symbol of the anti-slavery God, emblem of murder and treason— 
the gallows, now higher and holier than the cross. 

The truth must not be blinked — like causes will produce like effects. 
Are not these same ideas of unqualified liberty, fraternity and equality, 
communism, agiarianism and infidelity, sown sedulously and thick 
throughout the literature and teachings and preachings of the anti-sla- 
vary party of the North ? You nmy depend upon it, gentlemen, these 
seeds will spring up and bear bitter fruit for you. 

I cannot erase from my mind the impressions made by events and the 
condition of things around me. I believe that the active, characteristic 
principles of the Republican party of this day in America are identical 
• with the Red Republicanism of Prance. Here it has changed its com- 
plexion. " It has blacked its face," that is all. If these ideas of which 
we have been speaking are pressed into action — nay, more, if they be 
not speedily arrested and made to succumb, civil liberty dies when they 
triumph, and our system of governments end. Then, gentlemen, too 
late will come your lamentations — as come they surely will. You will 
be held as "false threnodists of false liberty — hollow chanters over the 
ashes of a dead Kepublic," destroyed by yourselves. 

In such an event I will feel some consolation, arising from the belief 
that we have done our duty, and from a deep conviction that the South, 
under wise counsel and firm action, can hold these principles at bay ; 
that she will weather the storm, and be able to reconstruct the temple 
of her safety on a firm and enduring basis. 
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